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XVI. — The Plot of the Querolus and the Folk-tales of Dis- 
guised Treasure 

By Professor DEAN P. LOCKWOOD 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

The belief that the Querolus (or Aulularia), the anonymous 
comedy of the fourth century a.d., is a direct adaptation of 
the Aulularia of Plautus has long since become traditional. 1 
So far as I am aware, no voice has ever been raised in oppo- 
sition to this belief, though in France the tradition seems to 
have died a natural death. 2 The belief, however, has con- 

1 Teuffel 6 , § 421 a : " der Querolus . . . eine wunderliche Nachbildung der 
plautinischen Aulularia. . . ." W. Heyl, de Querolo comoedia, Gissae, 1912, 
p. 12: " nostra quidem aetate certum habemus auctorem Plauti Aululariam imi- 
tatum esse." Schanz, § 791 : "Die ausgezeichnete plautinische Komodie Aulu- 
laria reizte einen Dichter, der wahrscheinlich dem vierten Jahrhundert angehort, 
den Stoff (!) in etwas anderer Weise zu bearbeiten." A. Klotz, Zeit.fur roman. 
Philol. XXX (1906), 195: "Dass Plautus noch gelesen wurde, ergibt sich . . . 
aus der Nachahmung der Aulularia, die uns in dem Querolus erhalten ist." A. W. 
Ward, Hist, of Eng. Dram. Lit., 1899, I, 6: " . . . the Querolus . . . in its 
Prologue distinctly announced as an adaptation of the Aulularia of Plautus. . . ." 
[Unfortunately, the seeming announcement of the Prologue is not compatible 
with the rest of the play.] M. Manitius, "Beitr. zur Gesch. des Ovid, etc., 
Philol. Supbd. vii (1899), 758: "Dass Plautus in der spateren Kaiserzeit nicht 
mehr viel gelesen wurde, ergiebt sich aus den Bearbeitungen der Aulularia .zum 
Querolus und des Amphitruo zum Geta." [One need not ask for better evidence 
that the Querolus is "no longer much read" to-day. The Geta is as genuine an 
adaptation of Plautus' Amphitruo as the Querolus is remote from any and all of 
the extant plays of Plautus. Cf. Jos. S. Tunison, Dram. Traditions of the Dark 
Ages, 1907, p. 195 : " The story (of the Geta), instead of being supplementary to 
Plautus' Amphitryo, as Querolus to Aulularia, is a parody upon its original."] K. 
von Reinhardstottner, Plautus, 1886, p. 265: " Thatsachlich ist das Stuck . . . 
auf der Aulularia des Plautus aufgebaut und oft auch so benannt worden." 
Bernhardy, Grundriss, 1 872, p. 458: "ein geistloses Lustspiel . . . gezogen aus 
der vielleicht schon vor dem vierten Jahrhundert aufgelosten Aulularia." 

2 The first evidence of this is perhaps the article of Ch. Magnin, " La comedie 
au IV e siecle," Rev. des deux mondes, 1835, II, 633 ff., in which Magnin offers a 
full synopsis of the play, and has nothing to say about its derivation from the 
Aulularia of Plautus. In the Histoire litteraire de la France, XXII, 40, Victor 
Le Clerc calls the Querolus a sort of sequel to the Aulularia, "une espSce de 
continuation." Havet, Le Querolus, Paris, 1880, pp. 15—16, says not a word about 
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tributed not a little to the neglect and undervaluation of the 
Querolus. It is my purpose, therefore, in this article, first, 
to demonstrate that the plot of the Querolus is entirely inde- 
pendent of the Aulularia ; second, to discuss the analogues 
and sources of this plot. 

It seems incredible that those who have edited and dis- 
sected the Querolus should not have had their eyes opened 
to the absurdity of the traditional view. As long ago as 
1875 Peiper bore unwitting testimony to the lack of connec- 
tion between the two plots when he wrote: "Ex antiqua 
Aulularia praeter fabulae nomen (i.e. the alternative title) et 
Euclionis Larisque personas ipsamque ollam auri medio in 
foco defossam pauciora expectatione auctor transcripsit." 3 
It is strange that Peiper should not have realized the obvious 
implication of his own words. The fact is, that the author 
of the Querolus took nothing from the Aulularia of Plautus, 

the Aulularia of Plautus. He conjectures that the plot of the Querolus is de- 
rived from a Greek original. R. Pichon, Les derniers ecrivains profanes, Paris, 
1906, chap. IV, outlines the play in full, making it perfectly obvious that there is 
no trace of imitation of the Aulularia. He compares the Querolus to other 
plays, e.g. p. 233 : "... l'auteur du Querolus, qui se croyait un disciple de Plaute, 
offre plutot une image effacee de Terence"; p. 227: "... elle ressemble mieux 
a VAsinaria ou au Curculio " ; p. 223 : " La donnee premiere de la piece vaut 
bien celle de VAsinaria, de la Mostellaria, du Rudens, etc." 

The French tradition has apparently been followed in Germany by students 
of the Drama. As long ago as 1866, J. L. Klein, Gesch. d. Dramas, in, 638, 
declared that the Querolus " hat nichts von Plautus als den Titel," and his out- 
line of the play proves it. W. Creizenach' 2 , Gesch. d. neueren Dramas, Halle, 
191 1, I, 19 ff., has developed the suggestion of Victor Le Clerc : "... der 
Querolus, jene Fortsetzung der plautinischen Aulularia, die, wie wir sahen, im 
Mittelalter fur ein Werk des Plautus gehalten wurde. Der Titelheld ist ein 
Sohn des Geizhalses Euclio, der in der Aulularia die Hauptrolle spielt." 

Why Klein and Creizenach, not to mention the French scholars from Magnin 
to Pichon, should be ignored by Skutsch, Kroll, Schanz, Klotz, Manitius, and 
others, I fail to see. 

Le Clerc and Creizenach are apparently followed by Jos. S. Tunison, loc. cit. 
and p. 188, where the Querolus is called "supplementary" to the Aulularia. 

3 Aulularia sive Querolus, ed. R. Peiper, Teubner, 1875, P- xxix. References 
to the text of the Querolus in this article are to page and line of Peiper. In 
citing passages, however, I have adopted the readings of R, now generally con- 
ceded to be the best manuscript. The more recent text of Havet, Paris, 1880, 
is too eccentric to be usable. See W. Heyl, De Querolo comoedia, Gissae, 1912, 
PP- 7-9- 
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save the four superficial details which Peiper mentions ; and 
two of these are open to question, for the supposed alterna- 
tive title rests upon an ancient misinterpretation and a mod- 
ern emendation of a passage in the Prologue ; * and the name 
" Euclio," like the name " Geta," is generic. The Lar fami- 
liaris, on the other hand, though undoubtedly a suggestion 
from the Aulnlaria, stands outside of the plot; and the con- 
ventional burying of the pot of gold, even if derived from the 
Aulularia, will prove to be one of the least significant details 
in this complex story. 5 

The Querolus is preceded by a dedicatory epistle to Ruti- 
lius, in which the author tells the circumstances of the compo- 
sition of the play and outlines the plot. Especially to be 
noted is the following statement (3, 11 ff.): . . . sermone 
illo philosophico ex tuo materiam sumpsimus. Meministine 
ridere tete solitum illos qui fata deplorant sua ? . . . The 

4 This is the real crux of the matter. The Prologue says (5, 9) : Aululariam 
hodie sumus acturi, non veterem ac rudem, investigatam et inventam Plauti per 
vestigia. This led the mediaeval scribes to entitle the play not merely " Aulu- 
laria," but " Plauti Aulularia," whence Vital of Blois and John of Salisbury re- 
garded it as a genuine play of Plautus. The same passage has led the modern 
editors to assume that the play was an adaptation of Plautus' Aulularia. Daniel, 
the editor of the princeps (Paris, 1564), emended ac to at, and the universal 
acceptance of this emendation established the traditional view. Most subsequent 
editors have entitled the play Querolus sive Aulularia. Those who have read 
no further than the Prologue and those who, in reading the whole play, have 
been interested only in linguistic or other special problems, have naturally ac- 
cepted the statement of the Prologue as final, and have completely overlooked 
the fact that the play itself did not bear out the statement. Therefore we must 
conclude either that the statement is false, or that there is some other way of 
interpreting it. I shall indicate presently what I believe to be the correct inter- 
pretation, consistent with the plot of the play itself. 

6 Peiper's list of imitations of earlier authors in the Querolus has been care- 
fully revised and supplemented by Heyl. Convinced of the dependence of the 
Querolus upon the Aulularia, Peiper further searched out every identity or simi- 
larity of phrase in the two plays, even down to a solitary vah and such universal 
idioms as habeo gratiam (p. xxix). Even so, Peiper could muster only eighteen 
passages. Heyl has cut down Peiper's total to seven, which he classifies as sure 
imitations of the Aulularia ; but of these seven only two are convincing, viz. : 
Q. 6, I and 40, 17-18. If this be true, the Aulularia stands on an even footing 
with fourteen other plays of Plautus and five of Terence, from each of which the 
author of the Querolus drew one or two phrases in his revival of Old Roman 
Comedy. 
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argument 6 or outline of the plot begins at 3, 18, conclud- 
ing with the words (4, 23 ff.): Exitus (fabulae) ergo hie 
est : ille dominus {i.e. Querolus), ille parasitus (i.e. Mandro- 
gerus) denuo fato collocantur suo ambo ad sua. We see at 
once that the plot or action of the play is intended to exem- 
plify (1) the power of fate, in the familiar "reversal of for- 
tune," and (2) the futility of grumbling thereat. The char- 
acter which is chosen for delineation is that of the pessimist, 
not the miser. 

The author's Prologue to the spectators (5, 4-26) opens 
with the following words : Pacem quietemque vos spectatores 
nostros sermo poeticus rogat, qui Graecorum disciplinas ore 
narrat barbaro et Latinorum vetusta vestro recolit tempore. 
The sermo philosophicus of Rutilius has become a sermo 
poeticus! The author has drawn from Greek sources and 
revived the old Roman Comedy ! (How far removed he was 
from the Greek original, we shall consider presently.) 
. . . Aululariam hodie sumus acturi, non veterem ac rudem, 
investigatam et inventam Plauti per vestigia. We are to act 
to-day an Aulularia (i.e. a play of Treasure), not ancient and 
uncouth, composed in the footsteps of Plautus. Fabula haec 
est : Felicem hie inducimus fato servatum suo, atque (e) con- 
trario fraudulentum fraude deceptum sua. Querolus, qui iam 
nunc veniet, totam tenebit fabulam. Ipse est ingratus ille 
noster, hie fe.lix erit. E contrario Mandrogerus aderit fraudu- 
lentus et miser. The moral of the play is the power of fate : 
the pessimist shall see the error of his ways, and the deceiver 
shall be caught in his own toils. . . . Sed an Querolus an 

6 Havet {op. cit., 11-12, 15-16) has interpreted the play with a curious literal- 
ness, which would create obstacles to the understanding of any Roman comedy. 
He declares the character-scenes (i, 2 and II, 4) to be inconsistent with the action 
of the play (in this he is followed by W. Creizenach, op. cit , 19 f.), and con- 
cludes, therefore, that the character-study of Querolus was the sole element which 
the author drew from Rutilius. But the author declares that he drew the materia 
from Rutilius, and by materia he seems to mean the plot or action (cf. 5, 16). It 
is obvious that we must not demand finished technique from the author of the 
Querolus. As J. L. Klein long ago pointed out {op. cit., Ill, 640 f.), the Quero- 
lus betrays its mediaeval character by putting the cart before the horse: the 
moral comes first and dominates the thought; the story is an appendage to the 
moral. 
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Aulularia haec dicatur fabula, . . . vestra erit sententia. 
It is yours to judge whether this play deserves to be called an 
Aulularia or not ! 7 

I need not here rehearse the familiar plot of the Aulularia 
of Plautus. Keeping in mind that it is a broad and farcical 
character-study of the miser, set in the hackneyed framework 
of a New Comedy love intrigue, let us examine in detail the 
plot and structure of its so-called derivative, the Querolus. 

The story up to the point where the action of the play 
begins is as follows 8 : A certain miser, Euclio 9 by name, 
kept his hoard in an urn, which he disguised with an epitaph 
and venerated as though it contained the ashes of his father. 10 
Now it came to pass that Euclio was suddenly called away 
on a journey. He had time only to bury 11 his precious urn 
before the family hearth and to commend it to the pious and 
sentimental care of his son Querolus. Euclio, having been 
away from home for three years, 12 died in a foreign land. 

But the secret did not die with Euclio. On his death bed, 
fearing that the buried fortune would be stolen, 13 he confided 

7 If, instead of starting with a presumption as to the meaning of these pas- 
sages, we first read the play and then return to them with suspended judgment, 
we can arrive at only one obvious conclusion, viz. that the author, modestly 
enough, hoped that his play might be regarded as a second Aulularia, compara- 
ble to the great classic play of Treasure. Cf. Du Meril, Les Origines lat. du 
theatre mod., p. 15 : "La reputation que la piece de Plaute (i.e. Aulularia') avait 
conservee, en recommandait le titre aux preferences des lettres, et nous croirions 
volontiers qu'un bel esprit, fort peu soucieux du theatre latin, l'emprunta sans 
facon vers le septieme siecle, comme Vitalis le fit une seconde fois pendant le 
douzieme." 

8 See the two "argumenta": in the dedicatory epistle (3, 18-5, 1) and in 
act 1, sc. I (6, 9-7, 2). Wherever I have taken additional details from the play 
itself, I have indicated it in the notes. 

9 Hence the assumption that this play is " une espece de continuation " of the 
Aulularia of Plautus — a romantic sequel, as it were. See n. 2, above. 

10 Note at once that we are not dealing with commonplace buried treasure, but 
with that type of ingenuity familiar to every age in the tricks of smugglers or in 
the devices of householders, who prefer hiding-places of their own choosing to 
savings banks. The customs officer and the professional burglar are equally 
adept at penetrating such disguises. 

II Note that the burial of the treasure is entirely secondary. Its security does 
not depend upon its being thus hidden from view, as will presently appear. 

12 Cf. Act v, sc. 3 (51, 23). 1S Cf. Act v, sc. 3 (52, 8). 
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his secret to a parasite, Mandrogerus, who happened to be 
the companion of his travels. That there might be no mis- 
take, he carefully described his house, his son's appearance, 
and the exact location of the buried pot of gold, 14 and he 
signed a testamentum per epistidam, promising to the parasite 
half of the treasure as reward, provided he faithfully carried 
the information to Querolus. But whether through inadvert- 
ence or not, 15 Euclio made no mention of the fact that the 
pot of gold was disguised as a cinerary urn. 

Act 1, sc. 1. Exposition. Enter Lar familiaris, who 
after announcing himself as the guardian spirit of the house 
of Querolus, briefly outlines the plot. He delights in para- 
dox and reiterates the moral. 16 He then depicts the character 
of Q. and prepares the audience for the debate in which he 
is to confute the grumbler's pessimism. He predicts that 
Querolus will be more than ever " querulous," because his 
father's sudden death has left him without inheritance. 

Act 1, sc. 2. Character Study. Enter Querolus, curs- 
ing his fatum. Greeted politely by the Lar, he answers 
testily (8, 2-20). The Lar thereupon reveals his true iden- 
tity, and declares the purpose of his present encounter with 
Q., namely, to take Q. to task for his complaining and to 
explain away his doubts. 17 After a long debate, Q. is con- 

14 Cf. Act II, sc. I (24, 3-24). 

15 The arguments are inconsistent on this point. In the dedicatory epistle we 
read (4, 6-7) : Locum tantummodo thesauri senex ostendit, oblitus doli (Peiper's 
punctuation is wrong) ; and in act I, sc. 1 (6, 16-18) : Peregre moriens uni 
tantummodo rem indicavit . . . cui tamen sive oblitus sive supervacuum putans 
de busto et titulo nihil exponit. But a few lines further on we read (6, 25-26) : 
Iste ornam cum reppererit, bustum putabit: sic ille prospexit ( !) senex. 

10 E.g. (6, 13) aurum celabat palam .... (6, 19 f. ) Querolo iuxta fatum hoc 
sufficit. Nunc ergo thesaurus habetur omnibus ignotus et notus tamen, etc. With 
the last compare Plautus, Rudens, 1044, etsist ignotus, notus, etc. (Heyl, p. 18). 

17 The Lar challenges Q. to propound a topic (8, 21-9, 21). Q. puts all his 
doubts and complaints in one question : Why do the unrighteous flourish and the 
righteous perish? The Lar retorts by compelling Q. to confess himself a sinner, 
therefore unfit to speak on behalf of the down-trodden righteous (9, 21-11, 21). 
Q. would go, but the Lar detains him, and forces Mm to give ear to two propo- 
sitions: (1) that Querolus, if miserable, is not undeservedly so; (2) that he is 
in reality fortunate (11, 21-12, 2). To prove the first proposition, the Lar refutes 
Q.'s complaints (a) of his false friends (12, 3-13, 9), (6) of his poverty (13,9-14, 
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vinced, and begs to know his own fate. He is completely 
mystified when the Lar in paradoxical terms prophesies that 
this very day great wealth and happiness shall be thrust 
upon him (20, 24, velis nolis, hodie bona fortuna aedes in- 
trabit tuas). The Lar leaves Q. and enters the house. After 
a perplexed soliloquy, Q. follows, suspecting the Lar of 
being a hoax after all. 

Act 11, sc. 1. Action Begins. (Mandrogerus, the para- 
site, proves untrue to his trust.) Enter Mandrogerus from 
abroad, with his apprentices, Sycophanta and Sardanapalus. 
M. brazenly describes himself as a snarer of men, with a 
keen nose for the smell of gold (22, 9-23, 3). Each of the 
three tells his dream of the night before (23, 3-24, 1). The 
plotters now approach and identify the house. They re- 
hearse their plans (24, 1-25). They withdraw to await the 
arrival of Querolus, M. by himself, Syc. and Sard, together 
(24, 25-25, 4). 

Act 11, sc. 2. Enter Querolus, commenting on the mys- 
terious disappearance of the Lar. Sard, and Syc. at once 
begin in a loud voice to discuss the prowess of a certain 
clairvoyant, Mandrogerus by name, whom they have just 
met. Q. overhears them (25, 5-21) and enters into the con- 
versation. Sard, and Syc. cleverly draw him on. Finally 
M. himself approaches (25, 21-27, 2 °)- 

Act 11, sc. 3. Interrogated by Syc. and Sard., M. gives 
proof of his wisdom 18 (27, 21-33, 5)- Asked to give proof of 

11), (r) of his wicked slave (14, 11-16), (d) of the loss of his crops (14, 17-23), 
(e) of his wicked neighbor (14, 23-15, 15). To prove the second proposition, 
the Lar forces Q. to acknowledge (a) that he is not without blessings (15, 
15-20), (i) that he has no grounds to envy others (15, 20-16, 6) [e.g. soldiers 
(16, 6-12), magistrates (16, 12-17, 6), togati (17, 7-18, 2), lawyers (18, 2-10), 
merchants (18, 11-14), Titus with his capsae (18, 14-17), the old usurer with his 
concubinulae (18, 17-25), and lastly, even those blessed with shamelessness (18, 
25-19, 2)], {c) that no man can judge who of his fellow-beings is truly happy 
(19, 2-21). 

18 To the question " quae sunt optima sacrorum genera vel cultu facilia," he 
replies by a lengthy satire on the religious cults of the day (28, 9-32, 22). To 
the question " quaenam igitur praedicas," he answers " nihil esse melius, quam ut 
aliqui fato nascatur bono," and adds "genii sunt colendi, quoniam ipsi decreta 
fatorum regunt" (32, 22-33, 5)- 
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his clairvoyant powers, he displays uncanny knowledge of 
Sard, and Syc. (33, 5-34, S). Then turning to Querolus, M. 
casts his horoscope, and tells him all his troubles, for which 
the awe-struck Q. demands a remedy (34, 5-35, 1). M. de- 
clares that the house of Q. must be purified by secret rites, 
at which only strangers can assist. He therefore requests 
Sard, and Syc. to be his assistants (35, 1 — 1 5 ). Q. suffers 
some qualms of doubt, and despatches his slave Pantomalus 
to summon a neighbor (Arbiter), after which P. is to rejoin 
his master at any cost (35, 15-20) M. declares that the 
stars are propitious, and the rites must begin at once. He 
asks Q. for a chest in which to carry out the lustrum. All 
go within (35, 20-36, 6). 

Act 11, sc. 4. Interlude. Character Study. Enter 
Pantomalus, who, on the way to summon Arbiter, solilo- 
quizes on the severity and irascibility of his master Querolus, 
thereby revealing his own na'fve idea of proper leniency 
towards servants (36, 7-39, 3). He decides, however, that 
he prefers Q. to Arbiter (39, 4-12). But the lot of a slave 
is not so hard as most people think. P. paints a gorgeous 
picture of the nocturnal revels of the servants, and concludes 
that he had rather not be "free " (39, 12-41, 11). 

Act in, sc. 1. Action Resumed. Enter Mandrogerus 
and Querolus. The latter carries the chest, and complains 
of its weight. M. reminds him that ill luck is heavy. Q. 
puts down the load, and M. orders him to enter the house 
again and bar every door, and let no person or thing pass in 
or out for three days, that the bad luck may not return again. 
M. and his assistants will throw the lustrum into the river. 

Act in, sc. 2. Querolus being safely under lock and key, 
the three conspirators are jubilant. They are sure that the 
buried pot is in the chest of earth, which Q. has so obligingly 
brought out of the house for them, though in their haste they 
had not been able to examine it carefully. They hurry off 
to find a safe place to divide their booty. 

Act iv, sc. 1. Enter Pantomalus and Arbiter. P. com- 
plains of Q.'s temper, and tries to ingratiate himself with 
Arbiter (43, 1 2-44, 9). Approaching the house, they find it 
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locked, and no one answers their call. P. volunteers to guide 
A. to a secret door by which they can enter (44, 9-22). 

Act iv, sc. 2. Denouement. Enter Mandrogerus, Sar- 
danapalus, and Sycophanta, puzzled and chagrined. (45, 5 ff., 
Aurum in cinere'm versum est . . . O fallax thesaure.) They 
bitterly bewail their fate (44, 23-45, 22). Again they care- 
fully scrutinize the urn and read the inscription: TRIERI- 
NUS"TRICIPITINI'FILIUS - CONDITUS " ET ' SEPULTUS" 
HIC'IACET, and they smell the perfumed ashes (45, 23- 
46, 13). They regret that they did not heed the warning 
of ill-omens (46, 13-47, l )- Their chagrin turns to petulant 
spite, and they decide to revenge themselves on the credu- 
lous Q. Sard, creeps up to the window and reports that Q. 
with his household is standing guard within. Sard, calls out 
to Q. to open the door, adding (47, 20), Ego sum tua fortuna, 
quam redituram praedixit magus. While Syc. beats on the 
door to draw the defenders to that point, M., with loud 
taunts, hurls the urn through the window, and the three 
conspirators flee. Sard., however, overcome with curiosity, 
returns at once to eavesdrop. He hears shouts of rejoicing 
and the clink of gold. The urn has burst open at Q.'s feet, 
and the treasure lies upon the floor. Sard, is bewildered 
(48, 20, metamorphosis hie agitur : bustum abstulimus, aurum 
abiecimus). He runs to warn his companions of their pre- 
dicament (47, 1-48, 24). 

Act v, sc. 1. Exposition. Enter the Lar familiaris, who 
comments on the paradoxical turn of events and draws a 
moral from the denouement (48, 25-49, 8). He then briefly 
outlines the concluding scenes of the play. (49, 9 ff., Quan- 
tum ad personam Queroli spectat, perfecta iam sunt omnia. 
Sed Mandrogerontem . . . nunc inlaqueari volo.) Mandro- 
gerus will return and produce the testament of Euclio and 
impudently claim his legacy (49, 9-17). 

Act v, sc. 2. Enter Querolus, Arbiter, and Pantomalus. 
Wonderingly they discuss the turn of events and recall the 
prophecy of the Lar. Mandrogerus is seen approaching, 
and they hastily plan to receive him. P. is sent within to 
get the fragments of the urn. 
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Act v, sc. 3. Mandrogerus addresses Q. politely, but is 
received with scant courtesy. After some parleying, M. pre- 
sents the testament of Euclio and demands his share, for 
willy-nilly he has revealed the treasure to Q. (51, 9-52, 21). 
Q. denies that he has seen any treasure and bids M. produce 
it or be charged with theft (52, 21-54, 11). M. confesses 
that he threw the urn through the window, and at Q.'s re- 
quest he identifies the fragments and pieces together the 
inscription. Q. thereupon charges him with sacrilege (54, 
11-55, 4). Q. threatens to hale M. into court, but M. begs 
for mercy and appeals to Arbiter, who urges Q. to forgive 
(5S> S _I 3)- Q- continues to taunt M., but finally yields and 
accepts him as his own parasite, on condition that he learn 
new rules of service (55, 14-59, 2 )- 

Act v, sc. 4. Enter Syc. and Sard, to share in the 
general amnesty. Q. bids them be off, and they ask for a 
viaticum. * * * 

Here, unfortunately, there is a lacuna in our manuscripts, 
followed by a fragment of a satirical Decretum Parasiticum, 
which may have been added to the play because of the jest- 
ing reference to mock leges conviviales at the conclusion of 
act v, sc. 3 (58, 15 ff.). The end of the play, therefore, is 
lost, but it is obvious that very little has fallen out, perhaps 
only a brief conclusion to act v, sc. 4, for the outcome of the 
plot, as foretold in the dedicatory epistle, is complete : I lie 
dominus, ille parasitus denuo fato collocantur suo ambo ad 
sua. 

Such is the comedy which has been too often dismissed 
from consideration as a mere reworking of the Aulularia of 
Plautus. To the host of damning critics R. Pichon is a re- 
freshing exception. "... elle n'est pas mal ecrite," he 
writes, " elle n'est pas ennuyeuse." 19 

I venture to suggest that the ennui which has assailed 
readers of the Querolus is due to a circumstance which has 
hampered dramatic composition in more than one period of 
literature : I mean the introduction of long digressions, 
satiric or otherwise, on topics of the times. It is these 

19 Op. cit., 241. 
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digressions which are most apt to lack general appeal and to 
be tedious to the modern reader. They seem only to impede 
the action. There are three such discursive passages in the 
Querolus : (1) the "scholastic" debate between Q. and the 
Lar in act 1, sc. 2 ; (2) M.'s satire on religions and his dis- 
play of astrological lore in act 11, sc. 3 ; (3) the controversia 
in which Q. and M., with a variety of rhetorical colores, dis- 
pute the ownership of the treasure in act v, sc. 3. If we 
eliminate these incumbrances, there remains a dramatic plot 
of considerable skill — a plot which bears not the slightest 
relation to the Aulularia of Plautus. In the light of these 
facts, therefore, the accepted tradition must be discarded. 

If, then, the Querolus is not an adaptation of the Aulularia, 
what is it ? 

In a general way we find an answer to this question in a 
group of well-known folk-tales, 20 which I shall call tales of 
Disguised Treasure. 21 A brief resume will indicate the na- 
ture of these tales 22 and the place which the Querolus occu- 
pies among them. Having established the affinities of the 
Querolus-story, we shall then inquire into the immediate 
sources of the play. 

20 Cf. R. Pichon, op. cit., 222 f. : " c'est, enfin et surtout, une histoire de voleur 
vole, de trompeur pris a ses propres ruses, c'est -a-dire une de ces histoires qui 
seront toujours bien accueillies dans notre pays, temoin tant de fabliaux, la farce 
de Patelin, et mainte fable de La Fontaine"; and A. W. Ward, loc. cit. : "This 
comedy, of course, conveys the familiar lesson of ' the biter bit ' through an 
ingenious plot." My own conclusions were arrived at independently of these 
suggestions. 

21 The hoarding of treasure is a familiar motive in the folk-tale, drawn, as all 
such motives are, from actual human experience. The distinguishing character- 
istic of the group of tales which I shall here discuss is that the treasure is not 
artlessly buried 'or hidden where mere patient search may reveal it, but cunningly 
disguised in the open, so that perchance he who holds it in his very hands may 
know it not; whereas he who detects or solves the riddle of the disguise is re- 
warded, or (stranger still) he who vents his spleen in petulance or desperation 
unexpectedly profits thereby. See n. 10. This group of tales is easily distin- 
guished from the Pardoner's Tale (Chaucer) and others, wherein the buried 
treasure brings death or misfortune upon those who find it. 

22 T have gathered together as many as have come under my observation. I 
cannot pretend to have exhausted the possibilities. Analogues are endless 
chains. 
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Classification ffl of tales of Disguised Treasure : 

I. No ulterior purpose in the disguising of the treasure. 

A. One actor. Action direct. 

(a) Briefest possible form of the tale. Deals only with 
the finding of the treasure. 

(1) Aesop, Fable of the Man and the God of Wood 
(Halm, 66, Babrius, 119, La Fontaine, iv, 8): A certain 
man who was very poor complained that Hermes, 24 before 
whose image he prayed daily, did not bring him prosperity. 
At last in wrath he dashed the image of the god upon 
the ground, and out of its head rolled a treasure of hidden 
gold. 

(2) A variant of the same tale forms the plot of J. Schultz's 
La Neuvaine de Colette : A " loveless " maiden prays for 
happiness to the image of St. Joseph. Her prayers being 
unavailing, she petulantly throws the image out of the window. 
The image strikes and wounds a young man passing by, who, 
nursed by Colette, becomes her lover. Thus she unexpectedly 
gains the treasure for which she prayed. 

B. Tale complicated by the addition of a second actor. 
Action indirect. 

(a) Tale expanded to include both the disguising and the 
finding of the treasure. 

(1) Querolus (see above, pp. 219 ff.). The tale, reduced to 
its lowest terms, is as follows : A certain man disguised his 
pot of gold as a cinerary urn. Dying in a far country, he 
confided half oi his secret to a stranger, telling him where to 
find the " pot of gold " and bidding him share it with the 
lawful heir. The stranger turned thief and stole the " pot of 

28 There is no definitive method, perhaps no satisfactory method even, of clas- 
sifying folk-tales. My purpose being merely to demonstrate the existence of a 
common element in these tales, I have adopted what seemed to me the most 
convenient arrangement, namely, to proceed from the simple to the complex. 
Least of all do I wish to imply that this method of classification necessarily indi- 
cates the line of historical growth and chronological sequence. The various 
elements which go to make up folk-tales recur in endless permutations and 
combinations. 

24 So Babrius. The prose Aesop does not specify the god. Hermes Eriou- 
nios, the revealer of hidden treasure, is, of course, peculiarly appropriate. 
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gold." But when he got it in his hands, he found it a cine- 
rary urn, and, believing himself duped, he petulantly cast it 
back into the house from which he had stolen it. The urn, 
striking at the feet of the rightful heir, burst open and 
revealed the gold. 

Note that the discovery of the treasure is made not by the 
grumbler himself, but by an unwilling agent, viz., a would-be 
thief. Careful motivation is necessary : e.g. the treasure must 
be so well disguised as to deceive even one who suspects its 
presence ; the thief must know more than the rightful heir, 
but not all ; the thief must restore his supposedly worthless 
booty and at the same time bring about the discovery of its 
true worth. 25 

(2) The Jew who beat the image of St. Nicholas (Legenda 
Aurea, in, 9) : A certain Jew entrusted his treasure to the 
watchful guardianship of an image of St. Nicholas. Thieves 
stole the treasure. The Jew in wrath flogged the image. St. 
Nicholas thereupon appeared in a vision to the thieves, who 
voluntarily restored the treasure. 

This tale is obviously akin to the Querolus-story, though 
the actual disguising of the treasure has fallen into the back- 
ground, owing to the shifting of the emphasis. The " moral " 
is the conversion of the Jew. The recovery of stolen treas- 
ure does just as well as the discovery of disguised treasure. 
The thief is led to restore the money, not by his own petu- 
lance nor unwittingly, but by the fear of St. Nicholas and 
voluntarily. 

25 In the play a second folk-tale is interwoven, namely, the trick whereby 
Mandrogerus and his apprentices succeed in stealing the " pot of gold." This is 
the tale of the Fakir or Wonder-working Impostor (cf. T. Wright, Latin Stories, 
1842, no. 1 10, " De domina Romana," and no. 120, " De vetula divinatrice "). It is 
this which Pichon refers to as the "histoire de voleur vole"; and A. W. Ward, 
as "the biter bit"; see n. 20. It is not essential to the original story that we 
know how the pot was stolen. It adds to the interest of the play, however, when 
this is included as a subordinate plot, and dramatically combined with the prin- 
cipal plot in such a way that one stroke is the denouement of both. In the 
Querolus the author naively indicates the twofold character of the plot by the 
second exposition (act V, sc. 1), in which the Lar says (49, 9 ff.) : Quantum ad 
personam Queroli spectat, perfecta iam sunt omnia. Sed Mandrogerontem . . . 
nunc inlaqueari volo. 
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II. The treasure disguised for an ulterior purpose. 

(a) By a sagacious father to reform a prodigal. 

Ballad of the Unthrifty Heir of Linne. There are many 
analogues. Occidental and Oriental (cf. W. A. Clouston, Popu- 
lar Tales and Fictions, 1887, 11, 53). The story is essentially 
as follows : A certain man, upon his death-bed, gave to his 
son a key to a chamber which was to be entered only in 
case of dire extremity. The son, having wasted his patri- 
mony, in despair bethought him of the key. He entered 
the secret chamber and found it empty save for a halter 
which hung from the ceiling. In shame and desperation 
he put his head in the noose, but when he threw his weight 
upon the rope, it pulled loose and down fell a shower of gold 
upon his head. 26 

(F) The treasure disguised by a debtor to deceive his 
creditor. 

The Hollow Staff (Conon, Ai^Y^cret?, no. 38 in Photius ; 
Anon, apud Stobaeum, Flor. xxvtti, 18 ; Legenda Aurea, in, 8 ; 
Cervantes, Don Quixote, part 2, chap. 45 ; etc. For Oriental 
analogues, see Dunlop-Liebrecht, p. 455, n. 8 ; E. Rohde, 
Der griech. Roman 2 , 1900, Anh. 596, n. 3). The story is 
essentially as follows : A borrows money from B. When B 
calls for his loan, A claims to have already paid it, and volun- 
teers to support his claim by public oath. Meanwhile A 
has concealed an equivalent sum of money in a hollow staff. 

26 Among the analogues of this tale there is one of special interest in connec- 
tion with the Querolus. It is the Br;<ravp6s of Menander, which Luscius Lanu- 
vinus translated for the Roman stage. The plot is given by Donatus, ad Ter. 
Eun., Prol. 10 (cf. O. Ribbeck' 2 , Com. Rom. Frag. p. 84) : adulescens, qui rem 
familiarem ad nequitiam prodegerat, servulum mittit ad patris monumentum, 
quod senex sibi vivus magnis opibus apparaverat, ut id aperiret, illaturus epulas, 
quas pater post annum decimum caverat inferri sibi. Sed eum agrum, in quo 
monumentum erat, senex quidam avarus ab adulescente emerat. Servus ad 
aperiendum monumentum auxilio usus senis, thesaurum cum epistola ibidem 
repperit. Senex thesaurum tamquam a se per tumultum hostilem illic defossum 
retinet et sibi vindicat. Adulescens iudicem capit, apud quern prior senex, qui 
aurum retinet, causam suam sic agit ' Atheniense bellum, cum Rhodiensibus | quod 
fuerit, quid ego hie praedicem, quod tu scias ' ? etc. 

Note that here, as in the Querolus, the finding of the treasure is followed 
immediately by a controversia as to its ownership. 
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A and B repair to a temple or an altar, A pretending to 
be lame and using the gold-filled staff to support his steps. 
Arrived at the altar, A asks B to hold his staff ; then, raising 
his hands on high, he swears that he has already repaid the 
loan. B in wrath dashes the staff against the altar. Out 
rolls the gold. 

(c) The disguised treasure is designed by Divine Provi- 
dence to reward the pious and to reprove the wicked or vain- 
glorious. 

( 1 ) The Hollow Loaf : Deus plus potest quam imperator. 
(J. Klapper, Exempla, 191 1, no. 94; cf. Wright, Lat. Stories, 
104 ; Gower, Conf. Amant., v, 2391 ff., etc.) Exemplum de duo- 
bus cecis habemus, qui fuerunt Rome, quorum unus clamabat 
per civitatem cottidie : Bene est adiutus, quern deus vult 
iuvare. Alius clamabat: Bene est adiutus, quem imperator 
vult adiuvare. Quod cum innotuisset imperatori, fecit fieri 
unum pastillum fortiter coctum et talentis aureis plenum et 
ceco suo ad ianuam vociferanti fecit illud dari. Qui rediens 
obviavit altero ceco. A quo requisitus, si datum sibi fuisset 
aliquid ad ianuam imperatoris, respondit datum sibi esse 
panem durissimum et ponderosissimum. Quem senciens 
alius pastillum emit denarijs tribus et veniens ad uxorem 
suam pastillum fecit aperiri et invenit talenta auri. Quibus 
permutatis pro pecunia ditati sunt et a mendicitate cessave- 
runt. Alius vero cecus ad ianuam imperatoris iterum mendi- 
cans requisitus ab imperatore, quid fecisset cum dato sibi 
pastillo, respondit se alii ceco pro tribus denarijs dedisse. 
Quod audiens imperator reperit eum quasi indignum et male 
fortunatum et confirmavit sentenciam alterius ceci, quia melius 
est confidere in adiutorio dei quam in adiutorio hominum. 

We have here a conflict of purposes. The King's reward, 
by the interposition of Divine Providence, goes astray ; and 
he who disguises the treasure, as well as those who receive it, 
learn God's lesson. 27 

27 It is possible to interpret the Querolus-story in the same way. The Lar, 
representing " Fate" or Divine Providence, allows the undeserving Mandrogerus 
to obtain the treasure, only to surrender it unwittingly to the rightful owner. 
Thus the righteous and the unrighteous alike learn the inscrutable power of" Fate." 
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(2) The Miraculous Test of Ownership {Gesta Rom. 109; 
Wright, Lat. Stories, 25 and 86 ; cf. Shakespeare, Merchant of 
Venice, episode of the caskets ; etc.). The story is essentially 
as follows : A wicked man hoards treasure in a hollow log. 
The log, carried away by a flood, falls into the hands of a 
righteous man, who discovers the gold and puts it aside to 
await the owner. The wicked man meanwhile goes hunting 
for his lost treasure, telling his tale wherever he goes. He 
finally comes to the finder of the treasure, who, to discover 
God's will, puts the question of the ownership to the test 
of chance. Either the wicked man must choose between 
three loaves, one of which contains a portion of the money ; 
or having accepted as a dole the loaf which contains the 
money, he inadvertently returns it to the finder. In any case 
fate decides against the wicked man. 28 

(d) The treasure becomes the prize of any man who can 
solve the riddle of its disguise. 

( 1 ) A word to the wise from a repentant roue : Le Sage, 
Gil Bias, Preface : " Deux ecoliers alloient ensemble de 
Penafiel a Salamanque. Se sentant las et alteres, ils s'arrete- 
rent au bord d'une fontaine qu'ils rencontrerent sur leur 
chemin. La, tandis qu'ils se delassoient apres s'etre desal- 
teres, ils appercurent par hasard aupres d'eux, sur une pierre 
a fleur de terre, quelques mots deja un peu effaces par le 
tems, et par les pieds des troupeaux qu'on venoit abreuver a 
cette fontaine. Ils jeterent de l'eau sur la pierre pour la 
laver, et ils lurent ces paroles Castillanes : Aqui esta encer- 
rada el alma del Licenciado Pedro Garcias. Ici est enfermee 
Time du licencie Pierre Garcias. 

Le plus jeune des Ecoliers . . . se leva pour s'en aller. 
Son compagnon, plus judicieux, dit en lui meme : il y a la- 
dessous quelque mystere : je veux demeurer ici pour 1'eclair- 
cir. Celui ci laissa done partir l'autre, et sans perdre de 

28 The opening words of the version in the Gesta Romanorum are worth 
quoting for their clear indication of the difference between disguised and buried 
treasure : Quidam faber . . . multam pecuniam collegit et unum truncum implevit 
et ipsum iuxta ignem posuit in conspectu omnium, ut nullus de eo suspicionem 
haberet, quod pecunias haberet. 
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tems se mit a creuser avec son couteau tout autour de la 
pierre. II fit si bien qu'il l'enleva. II trouva dessous une 
bourse de cuir qu'il ouvrit. II y avoit dedans cent ducats, 
avec une carte sur laquelle etoient ecrites ces paroles en 
latin: sois mon heritier, toi qui as eu assez d'esprit pour 
demeler le sens de l'inscription, et fais un meilleur usage que 
moi de mon argent." 29 

(2) A fragment of a tale, which seems to belong in this 
group, is no. 84 of J. Klapper's Exempla (Heidelberg, 191 1): 
De Liberio imperatore, qui thesaurum invenit. Liberius .... 
Et cum transiret per quoddam palacium inperiale, vidit in 
pavimento tabulam marmoream, in qua erat crux sculpta. 
Cumque illam fecisset levari dicens : Indignum crucem pedi- 
bus conculcari, que in pectoribus et in frontibus hominum 
debet esse, apparuit sub ilia tabula eodem modo crux signita. 
Cumque et illam levari fecisset, apparuit tercia tabula con- 
similis et cum imperator ammirando et illam levari fecisset, 
invenit infinitum thesaurum. 

Here the treasure is perhaps a reward for him who is wise 
enough to reverence the Holy Cross. 

So much in general for the group of folk-tales to which 
the Querolus belongs. 

One more problem remains to be considered : what were 
the immediate sources of the play ? 

In seeking an answer to this question, as to the question 
of the date and authorship of the play, we are dependent 
upon internal evidence alone. I am inclined to the following 
hypothesis : the philosophicus sermo of Rutilius, dealing with 
Fate, contained stories or examples to illustrate the power of 
Fate. One of these was a synopsis of a Greek New Comedy 
or perhaps of a Latin fabula palliata of the Republican 
Period. 30 This, redramatized by a playwright of the fourth 
century, is our Querolus. The original Greek comedy drew 

29 1 suspect that the story of the emperor who found a golden sarcophagus, 
inscribed with the words 'expendi, donavi, servavi, habui, habeo, perdidi, punior' 
(Gesla Rom. 16 and 192), in spite of the monkish interpretation of the mystic 
words, may perhaps be akin to the tale of Pedro Garcias. 

30 See n. 26. 
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its plot from the folk-tales of Disguised Treasure and of 
Wonder-working Impostors. 

There is one definite indication, which so far as I know 
has never been observed, that the Querolus is derived from a 
Greek tale which was descended from the Aesopic fable of 
Hermes (see p. 226). Twice in the text of the Querolus we 
are told that the inscription on the false cinerary urn was 
TRIERINUS ' TRICIPITINI - FILIUS. I believe that TRIERI- 
NUS TRICIPITINI stands for Tpiepiovvtos Tpi/cecpaXaiov 31 of 
the Greek comedy. When the cinerary urn was substituted 
for the image of Hermes, two epithets of Hermes, one of 
them especially appropriate to the discovery of treasure, 
were chosen for the fictitious epitaph. When the Greek was 
translated into Latin, T pt,tce<l>a\aiov was rendered TRICIPITINI, 
with a clever play on the famous Roman cognomen. Whether 
Tpiepiovvios was simplified to TRIERINUS or the longer form 
TRIERIUNIUS has been corrupted in the Mss., I should not 
venture to say. 

To recapitulate : I have tried to show (1) that the Querolus 
proves upon analysis not to be an adaptation or imitation of 
the Aitlularia of Plautus, nor of any extant classical comedy, 
the traditional interpretation of the Prologue to the contrary 
notwithstanding; (2) that the principal plot of the Querolus 
is akin to many folk-tales of Disguised Treasure; (3) that 
the Querolus is derived from a Greek original, resembling the 
®r)eravp6<; of Menander, and that this Greek original was 
perhaps descended from the Aesopic fable of Hermes. 

31 One thinks at once of Tpiff/i^yio-ros, but I have been able to find no trace of 
the Querolus-story in Hermetic literature. 



